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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

The Night Chant, a Navaho Ceremony. By Washington Matthews. 
Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. vi. Publi- 
cations of the Hyde Southwestern Expedition. May, 1902. New York, 
N. Y. Pp. xvi, 332. 

In the " Mountain Chant, a Navaho Ceremony " (Fifth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1887), Dr. Matthews introduced a 
new era for the knowledge of aboriginal American religion, and indeed for 
the theory of religions in general. For the first time, it was made possible 
to attain a true comprehension of native character and thought ; the alien 
races with which Anglo-Americans had lived for three centuries, without 
penetrating further than the surface of their mentality, were revealed in the 
clear light of their own intellectual conceptions. This addition to knowledge 
was followed, in 1895, by " Navaho Legends," in which an account was given 
of the traditional history of the people, intermingled with its mythology, 
and presupposed in its ritual. Finally, in the noble work now under exam- 
ination, Dr. Matthews has increased his benefit to science, perhaps greater 
than that of any other modern investigator into gentile religious life, by a 
complete explanation of a single ceremony, presented with every advantage 
of space, notes, and illustration. 

The Night Chant, or kledze hatdl (file, night, hatdl, hymnody), like many 
other great Navaho ceremonies, lasts for nine nights (like the Christian 
novend); its object is primarily the cure of diseases, the rite being performed 
at the request and expense of a suffering patient. At the same time, the 
effect of the observance is by no means limited to this one purpose, but is 
supposed to promote the growth of crops, the falling of rain, and attain- 
ment of prosperity in general, while at the same time it constitutes a social 
function, offering opportunities for mirth and entertainment. The Night 
Chant, in particular, requires continuous song during the period of celebra- 
tion. The cost to the person treated consists of a fee to the chief shaman 
(priest), smaller fees to his assistants, and expenses for articles used in the 
rites ; the expense, two or three hundred dollars, is defrayed partly in cash, 
partly in horses, sheep, or goods. On the last day, when public interest is 
greatest, and crowds flock to the performance, the visitors are expected to 
provide their own supplies of food. For the purpose is constructed a lodge 
closely resembling the ordinary hogan (dwelling), save in being of greater 
dimensions. At the close of the exercises the structure is abandoned to 
decay, so that ruined ceremonial lodges are everywhere visible ; those be- 
longing to the Night Chant are distinguished by the addition of an arbor 
erected at the distance of a hundred paces, and used as a dressing-room for 
the dancers on the last night. An idea of the ceremonies will best be given 
by brief mention of usages belonging to each day. 

The first evening, after the arrival of the chanter, is occupied with apply- 
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ing to the sick person the talisman of Hastse'yalti (Talking God, considered 
to be the maternal grandfather of the yU, and known as Ye'bitsai); this con- 
sists of four willow sticks, capable of being spread into a quadrangle, and 
carrying an eagle feather ; kethawns or message-sticks (conceived to carry 
appeals to the gods) are made and applied ; the lodge is consecrated by the 
shaman, who rubs on the post sacred meal, white or yellow, according as 
the patient is male or female. On the second day additional kethawns are 
employed, and a sudatory built, whither the sufferer is conducted in pro- 
cession, on a trail strewn with pollen ; the song shows that gods are con- 
ceived to attend. Two masked actors, dressed as ye"i (deities), representing 
Hastseyalti and his wife Haastse'baad, apply massage, with use of sacred 
wands ; the personators unmask and return to the lodge, while the chanter 
sprinkles pollen. A dry-painting is made, depicting the houses of the gods 
on the four sacred mountains of the Navaho (Pelado Peak, San Mateo, San 
Francisco, San Juan), provided with colored lines indicating the trails on 
which the deities arrive ; a long prayer is recited by the priest and repeated 
by the patient ; the latter is clad in an evergreen dress ; the war gods enter 
and move sun-wise about him in a circle ; the garlands of the dress are re- 
moved, carried to the north, and sprinkled with pollen, after which a bene- 
diction is uttered in low tones. On the third day is continued the treatment 
with kethawns and sudatory. On the fourth day, beside this treatment, is 
employed ablution with amok or soap-root ; the fourth night is devoted to a 
vigil, in which the patient, accompanied by a virgin boy and girl, keeps watch 
over the masks and other properties ; a crier announces the first streak of 
day, and a series of hymns is sung, called " Songs of the Beautiful Dawn." 
On the fifth day, candidates are initiated into the mystery of Hastseyalti, 
of which ceremonial scourging forms a part. On the sixth day is made a 
great dry-painting, representing the experience of the prophet Bitahatini at 
a lake where he was permitted to behold the ceremonies of the Holy Ones ; 
begging gods, including Hastseyalti himself, go about asking donations for 
the lodge. At evening of the seventh day is held a rehearsal of the dance 
of the final night. On the eighth day takes place an initiation for the bene- 
fit of candidates desirous to obtain higher degrees, as well as an exorcism 
and fumigation. 

The exercises of the ninth night form the central part of the ceremony. 
The public performance begins with the ceremony of the Atsalei or First 
Dancers ; these are four Yibaka (male divinities) and Hastse'yalti, who ap- 
pear nearly naked, their bodies coated with white earth and water, masked, 
decorated, and provided with wand and rattle ; they are considered to be 
genii of vegetation, and also are spoken of as thunderbirds. The patient 
sprinkles meal on each deity, and offers sacrificial cigarettes ; the priest 
recites a long prayer, inviting the divine presence, beseeching blessings, 
and, as usual, finally representing the ceremony as effectual, and the 
cure as completed. The gods then perform their dance, and sing, the 
song being perhaps the most important part of the ceremony ; it is said 
that if one syllable be misplaced, the whole preceding work of nine days 
is valueless. 
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The great dance of Naakhai follows ; the dancers, who are dressed and 
painted in the lodge, proceed to the arbor (a sort of greenroom) to get 
their masks, wands, and rattles ; among the twelve, Ydbaka and Ye"baad 
(male and female divinities) follow one another alternately, singing in under- 
tones and shaking their rattles as they march in the darkness. For a time 
they dance in single file, but at last separate into two ranks, and stand 
opposite, after which the type of the dance resembles that which we call 
a " Virginia Reel." While this is going on, a clown, Tdnenili, relieves the 
tedium by various erratic performances. Finishing hymns are sung, and the 
divine beings are supposed to depart ; but the patient must not eat certain 
parts of an animal, nor any food which has floated on water, and must sleep 
within the lodge for four nights. 

Among the songs may be given for illustration the Daylight Song, No. 
12 : — 

He has a voice, he has a voice. 

Just at daylight Sialia calls. 

The bluebird has a voice, 

He has a voice, his voice melodious, 

His voice melodious, that flows in gladness. 

Sialia calls, Sialia calls. 

A similar stanza repeats the same phrases for the twilight. 

The myth which is told to account for the rite is quite as interesting and 
valuable as the ceremonial part of the record. We learn how the prophet, 
Bitahatini, that is to say, The Visionary, who is in the habit of taking lonely 
rambles on which he hears strange things, in the middle of the night learns 
from crows the luck of his brothers, who have gone on a hunting party, and 
that they will kill no more game. (It may be a sign of a character originally 
animal that the divine personages of the great dance are said to follow the 
order of the crows, as these called from opposite sides of the canon.) The 
Visionary fails to obtain belief from his brothers, but the end justifies his 
forecast. In the course of the hunt mountain sheep are seen, whom Bita- 
hatini is bidden to shoot ; but he is prevented by excessive trembling ; the 
sheep throw off their masks and reveal themselves as holy ones ; they robe 
him in a sheepskin, and carry him to their inaccessible habitation, where 
he learns their rites. The prophet is missed, and his brothers, who now 
appreciate his sanctity, offer sacrifices, and perform rites to insure his 
return ; he comes back on the trail they had sprinkled with pollen, relates 
his history, and communicates knowledge of the mysteries of Hastseyalti, 
learned in the house of that deity, whither he had been brought by the 
holy sheep. The prophet himself disappears ; but a younger brother, who 
had been previously regarded as stupid, masters the songs, and performs 
the first ceremony of Kledze Hatal. 

In preliminary observations, Dr. Matthews offers accounts of persons and 
objects of worship, given with a clearness which leaves nothing to be desired. 
Beautiful illustrations make plain the character of the dances, and the para- 
phernalia of the cult. 

The work may serve as a model ; we have now, for all time, a record of 
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at least one rite of a tribe, in which scientific accuracy is united with poet- 
ical perception, to make thoroughly comprehensible the religious belief 
which has so long remained mysterious. 

One curious feature must not be passed over. The myths make the cliff- 
house of Chelly Canon a home of gods, in which rites have been learned. 
Dr. Matthews inclines to the opinion that the ceremonies may have been 
acquired from the ancient cliff-dwellers, rather than from the inhabitants of 
the great pueblos, Mokis and Zuftis. 

Sufficient praise cannot be given to the beauty of this publication, which 
in form leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. F. E. Hyde, whose generosity 
has rendered the work possible, must feel it a pleasure and privilege to have 
assisted in the presentation of a memoir on the whole unrivalled. 

W. W. Newell. 

Ministere de l'lnstruction Publique. Annales du Musee Guimet. Biblio- 
theque d'fitudes. Tome Treizieme. Le Theatre au Japon. Les Rap- 
ports avec les Cultes Locaux. Par Alexandre Benazet. Paris : E. 
Leroux, 1901. Pp. v -j- 303. 

The five sections into which this book is divided treat of Matzuri and 
mysteries, the sacred drama, the secular drama, literary procedures, and 
theatrical technique. Pages 295-300 are occupied by a bibliography of the 
Japanese stage. The numerous illustrations, as the editors explain, do not 
always fit the text to a nicety, the cuts furnished the author by M. Bing 
having to do with Japanese life rather than with the drama in particular. 
Like the kindred arts of Greece and India, the Japanese drama " was born 
of song, dance, and music, and keeps, even in its latest creations, the traces 
of such origins." The history of the drama in Japan is but one proof more 
of the essential unity of the human mind, for, as M. Be'nazet observes (p. 
289): "The drama in Japan has followed the same path as did the Greek 
drama and the French mystery-play. Sprung from liturgical ceremonies, it 
possesses, under the name of ji, the choir of the ancient tragedy, the satiri- 
cal drama or kiybghen, and the essential personages of the Graeco-Latin 
comedy. Moreover, we find in Japan the use of masks, the existence of the 
prologue, the importance attributed to mimicry, the employment of men in 
feminine roles, the adaptation to the stage of heroic and religious legends, 
the prolongation of the stage into the ward, — many traits besides common 
to the stage of the Far East and that of classical antiquity." The drama 
does not escape the laws which govern the evolution of all other arts of man. 
These resemblances are neither chance coincidences nor evidences of bor- 
rowing, but " are produced apart by virtue of a general and permanent law 
of the human mind." In these days, when the Aryan in general, and the 
Anglo-Saxon in particular, are being lauded to the skies as the people with- 
out whom the world would perish, it does one good to come across a record 
of the achievements of another race, which kindles our faith that some day 
there shall be written, not the history of this or that nation, but the unitary 
story of mankind. The author well says : " The primitive fonds of the races 
is everywhere the same. It is neither Aryan nor Anaryan, it is human." 



